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When  these  matterg%ere  put  before  the  President,  the  following- 
conversation  .toolc  place  : — 

President :  Were  you  previously  rejected  for  anything  other 
than  sight  ? 

Myself:  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

President :  Have  you  been  under  a  doctor  this  year  or  last  ? 
Myself:  No. 

President :  What  are  you  ? 
Myself :  Teacher. 
A   President :   Graduate  Ji^ 
\  Myself :  No.  Elementary. 
\  President  (sotto  voce)  :  Vision  6-24ths. 
;  Examining  Doctor  :  That's  with  glasses. 
President:  That's  all  we  want.  He'll  do  for  Labour.    B  1. 
I  was  not  previously  aware  that  B  1  was  a  Labour  Group  ! 
My  case  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  readers,  no  doubt, 
and  needs  no  comment  from  me.— Yours,  etc., 

Buckingham,  D. 
May  30th. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  Statesman. 

Sir, — ^In  your  very  friendly  note  on  the  "  Absolutist  "  Con- 
scientious Objectors,  in  your  issue  of  May  19,  you  speak  of  them 
as  numbering  two  or  three  hundred.  In  fact,  they  number  eight 
hundred  at  -least.  The  "  Conscientious  Objectors'  Information 
Bureau  "  has  a  list  of  683  by  name,  and  the  list  is  known  to  be  far 
from  complete. — ^Yours,  etc.,  Bektrand  Russei^l. 


THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  Statesman. 

Sir, — ^Your  correspondent.  Miss  Winstanley,  accuses  me  of 
misrepresenting  her,  but  considering  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
remarks  on  which  I  based  my  criticism  I  do  not  think  that  this 
can  be  fairly  urged  against  me.  The  title  of  the  article  from  which 
I  drew  the  conclusions  to  which  Miss  Winstanley  objects  is  "  The 
Germanic  Obsession,"  and  in  it  I  find  the  following  :  "  A  great 
many  of  us  are  arrivmg  at  the  conclusion  that  German  scholarship , 
notwithstanding  its  meticulous  accuracy  in  detail,  is  fundamen- 
tally unreliable  in  all  subjects  which  are  susceptible  of  receiving 
either  a  political  bias  or  a  race  bias."  The  writer  further  observes 
that  "  the  number  of  such  subjects  is  much  larger  "  than  is  com- 
monly believed,  and  that  literature  and  history  suffer  from  this 
alleged  bias  "  in  a  very  marked  degree."  In  the  same  article  with 
the  very  partial  title  I  find  the  following  also  :  "  The  result  [of 
the  '  Germanic  Obsession  ']  is  that  a  great  and  influential  school 
of  historians  trace  eveiything  distinctively  English — Parliament, 
common  law,  sea-tradition,  self-government— all  to  '  Germanic  ' 
sources.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  such  [an  ?] 
assumption."  A  "  great  and  influential  school  of  historians  " 
that  has  no  foundation  in  "  a  particle  of  evidence  "  must  be 
surely  somewhat  poorly  equipped  for  waxing  "  great  and  influen- 
tial," or  can  it  be  that  Miss  Winstanley's  notions  of  "  doing  her 
bit  "  are  at  unhappy  cross-purposes  with  the  objects  of  the 
"  school "  whose  credentials  she  so  summarily  dismisses  ? 
Further,  she  asserts  that  German  scholarship  is  "  meticulous,"  is 
tainted  with  racial  and  political  bias,  and  is  used  to  wrong  ends. 
According  to  my  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  scholar^iip 
tinctured  in  that  fashion,  and  employed  and  adjusted  to  ends  so 
obviously  improper,  is  practically  valueless.  No  scholarship 
raised  under  such  conditions  can  possibly  fulfil  the  first  object 
of  the  student,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  who 
told  Miss  Winstanley  that  German  Celtic  scholarship  is  so  tinc- 
tured and  so  vitiated  ?  For  my  part,  I  can  find  no  "  particle  of 
evidence  "  in  support  of  the  charges  which  Miss  Winstanley  has 
made.  Zeus,  Zimmer,  and  other  famous  German  Celtic  scholars 
were  concerned  with  pure  knowledge  alone  ;  they  were  not  "  out  " 
to  foment  racial  ill-will  and  political  bias,  as  your  correspondent 
and  my  objector  seems  to  imagine. 

Miss  Winstanley  quotes  Sergi ;  but  she  must  very  well  know 
that  that  writer's  conclusions  are  by  no  means  generally  accepted. 
And  even  Sergi  does  not  claim  more  for  her  own  particular  stand- 
point than  that  there  are  considerable  non-Teutonic  elements  in 
the  population  of  modern  England.  Following  the  lead  of  the  best 
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Celtic  scholars,  tlJds  ^uchjlp,,s^sff''^^didly  and  cheerfully  admit. 
But  neither  Sergi,=-®«P*SSy  other  scholar,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
asserts,.,.«r^as  maintained  that  the  modern  population  of 
England  is  predominatingly  Celtic,  or  at  all  events  non-  Teutonic. 
Miss  Winstanley  must  rest  content  with  her  own  Celtic  scholar- 
ship :  she  will  get  no  respectable  scholar  to  support  her  singular 
conclusions. 

Miss  Winstanley  asserts  that  the  Parliament,  common  law  and 
the  sea-tradition  (whatever  that  may  be)  of  England  are  *'  dis- 
tinctively English."  For  my  part,  I  should  prefer  to  look  for  the 
originals  of  those  institutions  in  our  common  Aryan  genius  and 
customs.  And  as  for  self-government,"  which  also  she  claims 
to  be  "  distinctively  English,"  I  beg  leave  to  remind  her  that  there 
were  self-governing  States  in  Europe  long  before  England  arose. 
It  is  even  doubtful  if  parliamentary  representation  (which  she 
possibly  confuses  with  "  self-government  ")  is  a  "  distinctivelj' 
English  "  invention.  Miss  Winstanley's  letter  bristles  with  de- 
batable and  highly  controversial  topics  ;  but  I  must  beg  her  and 
you  to  excuse  my  declining  to  descend  into  any  detail  concerning 
them  at  the  present  conjuncture. — Yours,  etc., 

R.  Erskine  of  Marr. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  close. — Ed.  N.S.] 


A  BLIND  MAN'S  HOME-COMING 

IN  my  boyhood  I  had  the  ambition — it  was  one  of 
several  ambitions — to  become  a  courier.  The 
Morning  Post  advertisements  of  couriers  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  fluent  in  a  number  of  languages  and  were  at  the 
disposal  of  invalid  aristocrats  desiring  to  take  extensive  trips 
abroad,  aroused  the  most  romantic  visions  in  my  mind.  I 
saw  myself  whirling  all  over  Europe — with  my  distinguished 
invalid — in  sleeping-cars  de  luxe.  Anon  we  were  crossing  the 
Atlantic  or  lolling  in  punkah-induced  breezes  on  the 
verandahs  of  Far  Eastern  hotels.  It  was  a  great  profession, 
that  of  the  experienced  and  successful  courier. 

I  have  never  been  a  courier  in  quite  this  picturesque 
acceptation  ;  and  yet,  in  a  humbler  sense,  I  have  perhaps 
(to  my  own  surprise)  earned  the  title.  As  an  R.A.M.C. 
orderly  I  have  more  than  once  officiated  as  travelling 
courier — yes,  and  to  distinguished,  if  far  from  affluent, 
invalids.  They  ought,  at  least,  to  rank  as  distinguished  ;  for 
the  reason  they  needed  a  courier  was  because  they  had  given 
their  health,  or  limbs,  or  eyesight,  in  defence  of  their  country. 

It  happens  only  too  often  that  when  a  patient  is  discharged 
from  hospital  he  is  not  fit  to  make  his  journey  homtj  ^done, 
An  orderly  is  detailed  to  accomjjany  him.  Sometimes  the  lot 
has  fallen  on  me.  Generally  the  trip  is  a  short  one,  to  some 
outlying  suburb  of  London  or  to  some  town  or  villages  in  the 
home  counties.  But  sometimes  my  flights  have  been  further 
afield,  to  Ireland,  or  Wales  ;  and  once  I  went  to  Yoi'kshire 
with  a  blind  man. 

That  Yorkshire  expedition  was  singulaj;'ly  lacking  in 
drama  and  in  surface  pathos,  yet  its  details  remain  with 
great  clearness.  The  piece  of  damaged  goods  which,  being  of 
no  further  fighting  use,  was  being  returned  with  thanks  to 
the  hearthside  from  whence  it  came,  was  an  individual 
answering  to  the  unheroic  cognomen  of  Briggs.  A  high- 
explosive  shell  had  been  sent  by  the  gods  to  alter  the 
current  of  Briggs's  career.  Briggs  came  through  all  that 
part  of  the  war  which  concerned  him  without  a  scratch  upon 
his  person — only  after  the  arrival  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  high-explosive  shell  he  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
see.  Never  again  would  Briggs  be  of  the  slightest  value 
either  as  a  soldier  or  in  his  civilian  trade,  which  was  that  of 
driver  of  ponies  in  a  coal  mine.  Consequently,  as  a  distin- 
guished invalid  (with  the  sum  of  one  pound  in  his  pocket  to 
comfort  him  until  such  time  as  his  pension  should  mate- 
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searching  and  drastic  inquiry  was  exj^ected,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  no  detailed  inquiry  had  made  itself  felt. 
I  may  say  that  nobody  was  less  surprised  at  the  failure 
to  detect  and  warn  than  those  members  of  the  Anti-aircraft 
Service  who  know  both  the  land  and  the  sea  machinery 
of  the  organisation,  and  have  ineffectually  criticised  it. 
The  bravest  feat  in  connection  with  this  sanguinary  raid 
was  that  of  the  Times  on  IMonday  morning,  when,  with 
truly  astounding  courage,  it  imijlied  that  it  had  iiever 
believed  in  Zeppelins,  and  had  always  advised  concentration 
upon  measures  to  counteract  aeroplanes.  In  ten  lines  the 
Times  ijractically  effaced  the  memory  of  the  grand  gesture 
of  Lord  Beresford  in  publicly  breaking  a  plate  at  a  Savoy 
banquet  because  it  happened  to  have  been  made  in  Germany. 
Lord  Beresford,  of  coiu'se,  found  eager  patriotic  imitators 
at  the  banquet.  No  doubt  he  and  they  forgot,  in  the 
ardour  of  the  moment,  that  the  imported  German  plates 
Avere  not  the  property  of  the  smashers,  and  that,  after,  all, 
they  had  been  duly  paid  for  by  British  exports  ;  also, 
that  wanton  destruction  of  useful  articles  involves  for 
their  replacement  the  diversion  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  war.  It  probably  never  oeciuTcd  to  these  gentle- 
men that  they  were  making  themselves  rather  more 
ridiculous  even  than  the  related  nobles — one  a  duke  and 
the  other  an  earl — who  vitilised  an  important  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  ventilation  of  a  family  brawl.  The 
Earl  of  Durham,  in  his  unseemly  invective,  lamentably 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  jNIarlborough  is  a 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emj^ire  and  an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Primrose  League  ;  but  no  doubt  he  remembered 
that  his  Grace  is  also  Prince  of  Mindelheim  in  Suabia  in 
the  German  Empire,  and  this  accounted  for  his  violence. 
All  such  phenomena  may  be  accounted  superficial. 
The  inward  jihenomenon  of  the  period  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  to  use  a  phrase  sanctified  by  Dr.  Dillon,  is  "  seeking 
a  new  orientation."  Conceivably  he  has  discovered  that 
his  chosen  reactionaries  are  too  reactionary  for  safety. 
At  any  rate,  there  have  of  late  been  plain  indications, 
delivered  through  the  usual  channels,  in  journalistic  and 
political  circles,  that  the  Prime  Minister  desires  to  forget 
certain  notorious  estrangements — indeed,  is  ready  to  assume 
that  they  vv'ere  only  fun. 

The  nursing  question  is  not  yet  acute.  I  make  this 
generalisation  from  the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  nurses.  There  has 
been  a  delay  of  five  months  in  i)ublishing  the  Report  ;  it 
is  sliijshod  in  both  composition  and  spelling  ;  its  ari'angement 
is  not  very  logical ;  the  two  appendices  are  not  printed  at 
all ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  convincing  and  persuasive 
Report.  I  hope  that  it  will  even  persuade  the  authorities 
to  take  a  course  which  authorities  hate  taking,  and  seldom 
do  take-r-namely,  the  course  of  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
people  whom  they  have  specifically  requested  to  advise  them. 
Sohie  interesting  side-details  emerge.  For  instance,  that 
the  Public  Health  nursing  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  extremely  inadequate,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting 
military  nurses  from  the  Poor  Law  Institutions,  or  from 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute,  or  from  School  Niu-ses, 
or  from  the  ^Ictrojjolitan  Asylums  Board.  Again,  there 
is  one  trained*nurse  to  four  beds  in  small  private  hospitals 
for  soldiers,  one  to  fourteen  in  London  hospitals,  one  to 
twenty  in  Irish  civil  hospitals,  and  one  to  twenty-four 
in  provincial  hospitals  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  small  private  hospitals  should 
lower  their  proportion  of  nurses  to  beds  from  one  to  every 
four  to  one  to  every  six.  Thej^  show  that  small  hospitals 
are  relatively  wasteful,  and  suggest  that  it  should  be  for- 
bidden in  fntiu'c  to  establish  a  private  hospital  of  less  than 
forty  beds.  The  gist  of  the  Committee's  forecast  for  next 
year  is  that,  on  the  present  basis  of  casualties,  2,900  new 
nurses  will  be  required,  and  that  3,750  are  "  in  sight."  The 
margin  appears  ample,  but  the  rate  of  casualties  may  greatly 
increase.  Also,  under  the  existing  regime,  there  is  no  margin 
for  sickness  or  for  leave,  and  the  Committee  have  adopted 
the  positively  re\'olutionary  attitude  of  recommending 
that  nurses  should  have  regular  leave  like  other  folk.  The 


present  arrangement  has  no  advantage,  since,  instead  of 
economising  in  nurses,  it  seriously  increases  the  rate  of 
wastage.  It  is  merely  criminal  and  silly.  The  conditions 
of  service  in  nvirsing  have  always  been  very  bad,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Report  to  show  that  thej^  are  now  much 
better.  The  Committee,  however,  make  a  number  of 
excellent  recommendations  in  this  regard — recommenda- 
tions which  assuredly  will  not  be  carried  out  in  their 
entirety. 

*  *       *  i 

The  Committee's  most  important  recommendation,  which 
ought  to  have  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  Report,  but 
which  does  not,  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  body 
to  co-ordinate  the  eight  major  organisations  and  tihe 
innumerable  minor  organisations  which  are  now  tumbling 
over  each  other  and  tripping  each  other  up  and  impairing 
each  other's  energy  in  a  vast  discrete  effort  to  nurse  wounded 
soldiers.  This  recommendation  is  primary.  The  next  most 
important  recommendation  is  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  central  hostel  in  London  to  house  five  hiuidred 
V.A.D.  members,  from  which  they  can  go  to  daily  training. 
The  Committee  suggests  that  nursing  homes,  etc.,  should 
bi3  asked  to  release  nurses  for  military  purposes.  According 
to  facts  Avithin  my  experience,  the  staffs  of  nursing  homes 
have  already  been  \ery  seriously  deiileted — so  much  so 
that  the  inefficiency  of  nursing  in  these  expensive  retreats 
sometimes  reaches  the  scandalous.  If  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Report  are  in  the  main  followed,  perhaps 
the  War  OlBce  may  be  able  to  lift  its  ban  against  the  export 
of  niu'ses  to  the  various  hospitals  and  medical  missions 
which  British  charity  is  still  maintaining  on  the  Continent. 
I  once  in  this  column  mentioned  the  idea  of  general  con- 
scription for  women.  The  Committee  flirts  with  the  idea. 
It  admits  the  advantages,  but  is  not  prepared  to  advocate 
conscription.  Nevertheless,  it  would  "  welcome  any  general 
organisation  of  the  woman-power  of  the  country." 

*  *  * 

I  have  noted  that  the  appendices  to  the  above  Report 
are  not  printed.  One  of  them  apparently  ought  to  have 
been.  H.M.  Stationery  Office  has  produced  during  the 
war  vast  quantities  of  printed  matter  which  only  proof- 
readers have  read  and  which  nobody  else  ever  will  read. 
The  hundredth  member  of  the  Lltfyd  Geoi'ge  Ministry 
might  well  be  an  adviser  or  instructor  in  ordinary  common- 
sense  to  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  This  strange  institution 
for  incurables  has  just  stopped  the  publication  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin,  a  periodical  of  immense  and  immediate  value. 
The  Times  is  trying  to  save  the  Kczv  Bulletin.  I  believe 
that  Chuckles,  one  of  the  countless  literary  progeny  of  the 
fecund  Lord  Northcliffe,  still  lustily  survives.  Lord 
Northcliffe  might  offer  Chuckles  as  a  sacrifice  to  H.M. 
Stationery  Office  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin.  Sardonyx. 

Correspondence 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  TEACHERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  Statesman. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  "Calyx"  on  the  above 
subject  in  your  issue  of  the  26tli  inst.,  my  own  experiences 
-may  interest  you. 

I  was  examined  under  Lord  Derby's  Scheme  in  November, 
1915,  and  totally  rejected  on  account  of  defective  eyesight. 

I  was  again  rejected  on  the  same  grounds  in  September,  1916. 

Yesterday  I  was  examined  under  the  Review  of  Exceptions 
Act,  1917,  the  facts  and  result  of  the  examination  being  as 
follows  : — 

Height,  5  ft.  9  ins.  ;  weight,  9  st. ;  chest,  34-2  ins. 

You  will  see  from  these  facts  that  I  am  not  robustly  built. 

I  was  examined  by  an  eye-specialist,  who  found  my  vision 
6-24ths  of  normal  (with  glasses).  Without  glasses  it  is  negligible, 
congenital  cataract  and  an  astagmas  being  the  causes. 
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rialise)  Mister — no  longer  Private — Briggbfibr-the'fwst  and^, 
presumably  the  last  time  in  his  existence,  went  travelling 
with  a  courier. 

A  car  supplied  by  the  National  Motor  Volunteer  Service 
awaited  Briggs  and  his  courier  at  the  hospital  entrance 
Here  the  introduction  between  Briggs  and  his  courier  took 
place.  Ours  is  a  large  hospital,  and  I  had  never  to  my 
knowledge  encountered  Briggs  before  that  moment.  I 
beheld  a  young  felloAv  (he  was  only  23)  with  a  stout,  healthy 
visage  which  wore  a  pleasant  smile  and  would  have  been 
describable  as  roguish,  only— well,  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man, 
whatever  else  they  are,  are  not  conducive  to  a  roguish 
mien.  They  were  eyes  not  visibly  damaged  :  nice  blue 
eyes.  And  they  stared  at  nothingness.  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  stripling  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  must  have  owned  a 
mobile  face,  and  was  in  rapid  process  of  developing  a  quite 
different  face,  a  face  which  still  might — it  certainly  did — 
grin  and  laugh,  but  which  would  gradually  gain,  had  already 
begun  to  gain,  a  set  expressionlessness  that  overlaid  and 
strangely  neutralised  its  grins  and  its  laughter. 

Blind  men's  faces  may  have  beauty,  even  vivacity,  or  a 
heightened  intelligence  and  fire  ;  but  there  is  a  something 
hard  to  define,  of  which  they  are  sadly  devoid.  The  face 
nevitably  changes.  And  if  even  I,  who  knew  not  Briggs, 
could  perceive  that  Briggs's  face  must  thus  have  changed 
Jiow  much  more  conspicuous  would  the  change  be  to  the 
partner  whom  Briggs  had  left  seven  months  before  and  to 
whom  I  was  now  leading  him  back — -his  wife  ? 

Briggs,  a  civilian  once  more,  sported  reach-me-down  gar 
ments  which  fitted  him  surprisingly — our  Clothing  Store 
sergeant  is  the  kindest  of  souls  and  expends  infinite  patience 
on  doing  his  best,  with  Government-contract  tailoring,  to 
suit  all  our  discharges.  His  overcoat,  which  might  have 
been  called  a  Chesterfield  in  Shoreditch,  pleased  Briggs,  as 
he  told  me  in  the  car  :  he  drew  my  attention  to  its  texture 
and  warmth,  he  admiringly  fingered  it.  "  I  might  ha'  paid 
thirty  bob  for  that  there  top-coat,"  he  surmised.  "  A  collar 
an'  a  tie  an'  all,  too  !  Them  boots  ain't  so  dusty,  neither  ; 
they  fit  me  a  treat.  Goin'  'ome  to  my  missus  in  Sunday 
clobber,  I  am."  You  would  have  said  that  he  thought  he 
had  emerged  from  his  hazards  with  rather  a  good  bargain. 
A  jumble  of  ready-made  clothes — and  a  pension !  The 
visible  world  gone  for  ever  !  These  were  his  souvenirs  of  the 
great  war.  And,  "  Ah  !  "  he  said,  when  I  ventured  on  some 
allusion  to  his  blindness,  "  it  might  ha'  bin  worse.  I  don' 
know  what  I'd  ha'  done  if  I'd  lost  a  leg,  same  as  some  of  them 
other  poor  jossers  in  th'  hospital !  " 

(And  this,  marvellous  though  it  sounds,  is  the  standpoint 
of  no  small  number  in  the  legion  of  our  Briggses.) 

The  motor  ride  was  another  source  of  gratification  to 
Briggs.  Seated  beside  me,  the  wind  beating  on  his  sightless 
orbs,  he  discoursed  of  the  wonders  of  petrol.  "  Proper  to 
take  you  about,  them  cars.  Were  are  we  now  ?  'Ave  we  far 
to  run,  like  ?  "  I  told  him  we  were  traversing  Battersea 
Park  and  that  our  destination  was  St.  Pancras.  It  trans- 
pired that  he  was  a  stranger  to  London.  This  drive  through 
London  was,  as  it  were,  an  item  in  his  collection  of  expe- 
riences, to  be  preserved  with  the  cross-channel  voyage  and 
the  vigils  in  the  trenches.  "  Shall  we  go  by  Buckingham 
Palace  ?  "  I  told  him  we  shouldn't ;  then,  observing  that 
he  was  disappointed,  I  asked  the  driver  to  make  the  detour. 
So  at  last  I  was  able  to  inform  Briggs  that  we  were  passing 
Buckingham  Palace.  I  turned  his  head  so  that  he  looked 
straight  towards  that  architectural  phenomenon.  It  was,  of 
course,  invisible  .to  him.  No  matter.  He  wished  to  be  able 
to  boast  to  his  wife  that  he  had  seen  (he  used  that  verb)  the 
house  where  the  King  lived. 

His  wife — he  married  a  month  before  he  enlisted — had  been 
notified  of  his  return  ;  but  I  suggested  that  at  St.  Pancras 
we  might  telegraph  to  her  the  actual  hour  of  the  train's 
arriviJ,  in  case  she  should  desire  to  meet  it.    The  idea  com- 


. mended  itself  to  Briggs;  he  had  not  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  Telegraphing  had  perhaps  hardly  come  within  his 
purview  ;  at  least  so  I  surmised  when,  the  telegraph  form 
before  me,  I  asked  him  what  he  wished  to  write.  He  began 
cheerily,  as  though  dictating  a  letter  of  gossip  : — "  My  dear 

wife  "   Economy  necessitated  a  taboo  of  this  otherwise 

charming  method  of  communication.  "  Arriving  Bradford 
five-thirty — Tom,'"  was  the  result  of  final  boilings-down, 
which  took  so  long  that  we  nearly  achieved  the  anti-climax 
of  missing  our  train  altogether. 

Now  at  Bradford  (at  the  end  of  one  of  the  chattiest  five 
hours  I  ever  spent  in  my  life)  no  Mrs.  Briggs  was  perceptible. 
I  kept  my  patient  on  the  platform  until  every  other  passenger 
had  gone.  Each  time  I  caught  sight  of  a  woman  who 
looked  a  possible  Mrs.  Briggs  I  steered  my  charge  into  her 
vicinity.  In  spite  of  a  piece  of  information  which  Briggs  had 
imparted  to  me  on  the  journey — namely,  that  he  expected 
soon  to  become  a  father — I  was  surprised  that  his  wife  had 
not  come  to  the  station  to  welcome  him.  However,  it  was 
plain  that  Briggs  himself  was  not  particularly  surprised,  nor, 
what  was  more  important,  disappointed.  Nothing  could 
damp  his  eternal  placidity  and  good  humour.  He  proposed 
that  ifovci  this  point  onward  he  should  pursue  his  journey 
alone.  "  Nowt  to  do  but  git  on  th'  tram,"  he  said.  "  It's  a 
fair  step  from  'ere,  but  I  knows  every  inch  of  t'  way."  At 
all  events  (as  of  course  I  could  not  allow  this)  he  would  now 
act  as  my  guide.  And  he  did.  "  First  to  the  right.  .  .  . 
Now  we're  goin'  by  a  big  watchmaker's-and-jeweller's.  .  . 
Now  cross  t'  street.  .  .  Now  on  th'  corner  over  there  by  t' 
Sinnemer  is  w'ere  we  git  our  tram." 

The  tram  in  due  course  appeared,  and  we  boarded  it. 
"  Tha  mun  pay  thrippence  only,  mind,"  he  warned  me  when 
the  conductor  came  round.  "  It's  a  rare  long  ride  for 
thrippence."  So  it  proved  to  be — through  wildernesses 
which  were  half  meadow  and  half  slum,  my  cicerone  at  every 
hundred  yards  pointing  out  the  notable  features  of  the  land- 
scape. On  our  left  I  ought  to  see  the  so-and-so  public-house  ; 
on  our  right  the  football  ground — I  should  know  it  by  the 
grand  stand  jutting  above  the  palings  ;  further  on  were 
brickworks  ;  further  still  a  factory  which,  my  nose  would 
have  told  me  even  if  Mr.  Briggs  had  not,  dealt  with 
chemicals  ;  then,  on  the  skyline,  a  pithead  ;  then  another  ; 
then  a  mining  village  with  three  different  kinds  of  Methodist 
church  and  two  picture  palaces  ;  then  a  gap  of  dreary,  dirty 
fields.  And  then,  nearing  dusk,  the  village  where  my  friend 
lived,  and  where  also  was  the  terminus  of  the  tram  route. 

We  quitted  the  tram  and  walked  down  a  street  of  those 
squalid  brick  tenements  which  coalmining  seems  to  germinate 
like  a  rash  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  debris  and  the 
scaffoldings  of  pits  were  dotted  about  the  adjacent  country- 
side. Sooty  cabbage-patches  occupied  the  occasional  inter- 
spaces in  the  ranks  of  houses.  Briggs  directed  me  across  a 
cinder  path  in  one  of  these  cabbage-patches.  "  See  them 
three  'ouses  at  the  bottom  of  the  'ill  ?  The  end  one's  mine." 
We  approached.  No  sign  of  the  wife.  Surely  she  would  be 
on  the  look-out  for  her  husband  ?  Also  there  was  a  sister, 
and  -a  brother-in-law — the  latter  in  a  prosperous  way  of 
business  as  a  grocer  near  by  :  Briggs  had  told  me  of  them. 
Would  not  they  be  watching  for  him  ?  I  began  to  be 
anxious.  Still,  as  we  came  nearer,  I  saw  nobody  at  the 
cottage  door.  "  Is  th'  door  open  ?  "  asked  Briggs.  Yes, 
it  was  open.  When  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  cabbage-patch, 
and  I  could  discern  the  interior  of  the  cottage  parlour  (into 
which  the  door  opened  direct)  it  became  clear  that  three 
persons  were  there.  One  of  them,  a  man,  obviously  the 
brother-in-law,  came  and  peeped  out  of  the  window  at  us, 
and  turned  and  spoke  to  his  companions.  Of  these  two, 
both  women,  one  rose  from  her  chair  and  the  other  remained 
seated.   But  none  of  the  three  came  to  the  door. 

I  have  met  northern  dourness  and  the  inarticulate  manner 
which  is  such  a  contrast  to  the  gushing  and  noisy  effusion  of 
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the  south.  By  a  paradox  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
famihar  conversationaUsm  to  Avhich  Briggs  had  treated  me, 
a  stranger.  But  I  admit  I  found  Briggs's  family  circle  a 
little  embarrassing.  They  were  respectable  people ;  the 
cottage  was  neat  and  decently  furnished  ;  its  occupants 
were  sprucely  dressed.  I  fancy  they  were  in  their  best 
clothes  ;  certainly  their  demeanour — and  the  aspect  of  the 
table  in  their  midst — denoted  a  great  occasion.  This  table, 
as  I  saw  when  I  assisted  Briggs  up  the  steps  into  the  room, 
had  indeed  borne  a  well-spread  tea.  No  very  acute  powers 
of  deduction  were  required  to  decide,  from  the  crvimbs  on 
the  white  cloth  and  on  the  dishes,  that  there  had  been  bread 
and  butter  and  jam  and  cake.  Of  these  not  a  vestige 
(except  the  crumbs)  remained.  Briggs  and  I  were  an  hour 
behindhand,  and  the  relatives  Avho  awaited  the  wanderer 
had  eaten  the  banquet  laid  to  welcome  him,  or  so  it 
appeared.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  sorts  of  delicacies  were 
in  the  cupboard  ;  the  kettle  on  the  hob  was  probably  on  the 
boil ;  perhaps  buttered  toast  was  in  the  oven.  The  fact 
remains  that  devastation  was  on  the  table. 

However,  Briggs  did  not  see  the  table,  and  the  table's 
state  occupied  me  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  I  was 
more  concerned  with  the  three  people  in  the  parlowr  and 
with  their  reception  of  my  patient.  The  pale  woman  in  the 
chair  by  the  fire  was  evidently  Briggs's  wife.  She  stared  at 
us,  as  we  entered,  but  said  absolutelj^  nothing.  Nor  did  the 
other  and  slightly  younger  woman,  his  sister,  say  anything. 
She  too  stared.    And  the  man  stared,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  I  announced — an  imbecile  assertion, 
but  I  produced  it  as  cheerfully  and  matter-of-factly  as  I 
knew  how.  I  unhooked  my  arm  from  Briggs's,  and  made  as 
though  to  push  him  forward  into  the  family  group. 

"  Nay  !  "  said  Briggs.  "  I  mun  take  my  toi>coat  off 
first." 

I  helped  him  off  with  his  coat.  Not  one  of  the  three 
members  of  his  family  had  either  moved  or  spoken — beyond 
one  faint  murmur,  not  an  actual  word,  in  response  to  my 
"  Here  we  are."  But  Briggs  seemed  to  know  that  his  folk 
were  in  the  room  with  him,  and  he  neither  accosted  them, 
expressed  any  curiosity  about  them,  or  betrayed  any 
astonishment  at  their  silence. 

When  he  had  got  his  co?,t  off  I  expected  hiin  to  move 
forward  into  the  room.  A  mistake.  M'me  must  be  a  hasty 
temperament.  Thej'  don't  do  things  like  that  in  Yorkshire, 
not  even  when  they  have  come  home  blinded  from  the  Avars. 
Briggs  put  out  his  hand,  felt  for  the  cottage  door,  half-closed 
it,  felt  for  a  nail  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  and  carefully  hung  his 
coat  thereon. 

Now  I  could  uslier  him  into  the  waiting  family  circle. 
No.    I  was  wrong. 

Briggs  calmly  divested  himself  of  his  jacket.  He  then  felt 
for  another  door,  a  door  wliieh  opened  on  to  a  stair  leading  to 
the  upper  storey.  On  a  nail  in  this  door  he  hung  his  jacket. 
And  then,  in  his  sliirt-sleeves,  he  was  ready.  Shirt-sleeves 
were  symbolical.  He  was  home  at  last,  and  })repared  to  sit 
down  with  his  people. 

Of  the  actual  reiuiion  I  saAV  nothii\g,  for  I  promptly  said 
I  must  go.  It  was  imperative  for  me  to  hurry  back,  or  I 
should  miss  my  train. 

"  You'll  stay  an'  take  a  sup  of  tea  with  us,"  said  Briggs. 

I  couldn't,  though  I  should  have  liked  to  do  so,  in  some 
ways,  and  in  others  should  have  hard! 3'  dared  to  be  an 
intruder  on  such  a  meeting.  I  shook  hands  with  my  j^atient. 
Looking  back  as  I  went  out  of  the  door  I  saw  Briggs's  wife 
still  seated,  motionless,  in  her  chair.  She  had  not  oi:»enecl 
her  lips.  It  was  impossible  to  divine  what  were  her 
emotions.  She  was  very  pale.  There  were  no  tears  in  her 
eyes  as  she  stared  at  her  yoimg  blind  husband.  But  I 
think  there  were  tears  waiting  to  be  shed. 

I  looked  back  again  when  I  reached  the  end  of  the  path 
across  the  cabbage-patch.  The  cottage  door  Avas  still  open. 


Ir  the  aperturest6od  the  younger  of  the  two  women,  Briggs's 
sister.  She  waved  to  me  and  smiled.  It  was  evident  that  it 
had  struck  her  that  I  ought  to  have  been  thanked  for  my 
services,  and  she  was  expressing  this,  cordially  if  belatedly. 
I  waved  my  hand  in  return,  and  hastened  up  the  street 
towards  the  tram. 

My  hurry  was  fruitless.  I  missed  my  train  in  Bradford, 
and  stayed  the  night  at  a  hotel,  thus  (with  appropriate  but 
improper  extravagance)  concluding  this  particular  per- 
formance in  the  role  of  travelling  courier  to  a  distinguished 
invalid.  As  I  sat  over  a  sumptuous  table  d'hote — this  was 
long  before  the  submarine  blockade  and  the  food  restrictions 
— I  wondered  what  Briggs's  wife  said  to  Briggs  ;  and  I  made 
up  a  story  about  it.  But  what  I  have  written  above  is  not  a 
story  ;  it  is  the  unadorned  truth,  which  I  could  not  have 
invented  and  v/hieh  is  perhaps  better  than  the  story.  In  his 
courier's  presence  Briggs  addressed  not  one  word  to  his  wife, 
and  his  wfe  addressed  not  one  word  to  him  ;  nor  did  his 
sister  or  his  brother-in-law.  Nor  did  any  of  this  trio  address 
one  word  to  me.  Ward  Muir. 
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Husli,  husli,  inliuman  one  !    Haunt  moonlit  arbours  ; 

Revel  ;   ay,  love  ;   but  noiseless  ;   never  sing  ! 
Hast  thou  no  sense  wliat  heart  of  listener  }iarbours  ? 

Oh,  is  this  spring  to  thee  no  less  than  spring  ? 

I  lieard  thee  suddenly  ;  that  ancient  impulse 
Breathless  to  hearken,  seized  me  unaware, 

Even  as  I  heard  of  old,  and  felt  the  dim  pulse 

Of  earth  speak  through  thee,  and  thy  bliss  could 
share. 

Now,  what  a  pang  it  brouglit,  the  rapture  piercing  ! 

Hast  thou  no  lieart  ?  Thou,  that  in  years  now  fled 
So  sang,  that  in  thy  voice  we  seemed  to  hear  sing 

Our  hearts — in  days  before  our  friends  were  dead. 

How  canst  thou  come  again,  true  to  thy  season, 
Woo,  mate,  make  music,  as  -when  spring  was  joy  ? 

How  canst  thou  sing  to  us  without  a  reason  ? 

Must  thou  our  dear-bouglit  calm  of  mind  destroy  ? 

We  could  endure  the  flowers  ;  though  memories  tragic 
W^ith  their  soft  beauty  woke,  it  lulled  our  pain. 

Thou  liast  a  sovil,  and  w^ith  resistless  magic, 
Whisperest  of  hopes  we  dare  not  nurse  again. 

Till  we  can  liear  thee  as  these  blitlie  new-comers, 
Cuckoos  and  swallows,  that  make  no  heart  sore, 

Cease  ;   for  our  cliildren  there  shall  still  be  summers  : 
Thou'lt  siiig  for  them  so,  though  for  us  no  more. 

If  thou  canst  feel,  then,  Avait,  till  we  are  older  ; 

Wiser  ;  to  loss  resigned  ;  the  Avay  less  long. 
Dreams,  and  sti'ange  hopes  that  rise,  desires  groAvu 
bolder, 

Old  mystic  tlioughts  revived,  rare  glints  of  song — 

These  Avouldst  tliou  bring  us  noAV,  but  old  friends  bring 
not  ? 

O,  for  one  year  yet,  slum  thy  wonted  groA' e  ; 
Or  visit  us  as  thou  didst  once,  but  sing  not  ; 
Or  sing,  O  nightingale,  but  not  of  love. 

Archibald  Y.  Campbell. 


